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3 every treatiſe on Education that haz fallen 
4 in my way to peruſe, there have been ſome 
excellent rules joined to what appeared to me 
many a4 pos errors. I will not, therefore, pre- 
tend to determine, which, upon the whole, may 
be called the beſt; but will venture to ſay, that 
a ſervile imitation of either muſt be injurious. 
Some few general rules may be laid down 
chat will equally ſuit all children in the earlieſt 
age of infancy, but theſe ceaſe to be of ule. as 
ſoon as the temper, or rather natural diſpoſitions, 
can be diſcovered, when thoſe inherent propen- 
fities, thoſe prediſpoſitions, which every child 
may, I think, be faid to bring into the world 


with it, muſt be cloſely attended to, in order to 
5 form 
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48 


form an advantageous plan of education. Thoſe 


natural features of the mind are as various 
as thoſe of the face, and it is as difficult to find 
two children with whom exactly the ſame - 
method of inſtruction, or the ſame ſort of 


correction will ſuit, as it is to find two con- 


ſtitutions that require exactly the ſame kind 
and quantity of food and medicine. | 

The main point therefore to be regarded 
in writing on this ſubject is, to avoid advanc- 


ing any maxims that how good and uſeful my : 


may be found in particular caſes, will not al- 
low of a genera) application; and to keep ſo 


clear of all ambiguity of expreſſion, that the 


words made uſe of cannot gt be taken in 
any ſenſe but that intended to be conveyed; 
as the greateſt miſchief muſt ariſe from the 
miſapplying, or miſunderſtanding of rules, which 


in that caſe become a ſanction to errors, be- 
cauſe the judgement, apt to reſt too ſecurely on 
thoſe rules it has once deliberately ee is 
often ſo prejudiced in favour of their utility, as 
not to ſee the evident diſadvantages, that muſt 


ariſe from a general and implicit obſervance of 
thoſe particular directions, which may be as 
pernicious to one diſpoſition as they are ſervice- 
able to another. Ew: | 
Thus you ſee, madam, I have confined all 


the beneficial directions that the vwiſeſt man 
could give for the education of a child, whoſe 


natural propenſities he knew nothing of, to 
thoſe very few certain invariable rules, which 
| | being 
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8 3 | 
being equally _— to all the human fpecies, 
cannot be miſapplied to any. This narrow field 
we ſoon ſhall travel over. 0 + 
Let us begin with food and raiment, the two 
firſt things neceſſary. The former I know you 
will, if poſſible adminiſter yourſelf in the man- 
ner nature has intended; where this happens, 
by ſome accident, to be impracticable, which 
is very rarely the caſe, cows milk, diluted b 
water 'till it is brought to the ſame conſiſtence 
of the mother's, unmixed either with flour, 
bread, biſcuit or ſugar, is by far the beſt ſub- 
ſtitute, and, as coming the neareſt to what na- 
ture intended, will agree the beſt with eve 
conſtitution; in hot weather the milk ſhould be 
freſh drawn, at leaſt once in eight hours, and 
never given warmer than it comes from the cow. 
The fineſt children I ever ſaw were rear'd in 
this manner; without once taſting any thing elſe 
for the firſt twelve months, and in a ſingle in- 
ſtance I knew it continued for eighteen months. 
with equal ſucceſs. This method is undoubtedly 
Ppreferable to the bare hazard of imbibing ill hu- 
mour, or diſeaſe, from a women whole temper 
and conſtitution muſt be imperfettly known; 
here a mother's cloſe inſpection is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, it being almoſt impoſſible to make the 
lower claſs of people, who are hired to take the 
care of children, believe the utility of this un- 
common method; and conſequently, unleſs the 
moſt prudent precautions are taken to inforce 
the obedience of theſe orders, it will be in 
vain to give them. 


The 
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The clothing of children ſhauld in this climate, 


at firſt be warm; if born in the ſummer it muſt not · 
be leſſened til] the return of hot weather after the 


enſuing winter, if in the winter this may be done 
in the June following, provided the weather be 
ſeaſonable; and great care ſhould be taken to 


abate the warmth of their clothing ſo gradual'y, 


that the, difference may be imperceptible to 
them, After it is thus reduc'd to a proper ſtand. 
ard, (Which in my own opinion can hardly be 
too light, but in that you muſt judge for yourſelf) 
no alteration ſhould ever be made in conſe- 
quence. of the changing atmoſphere, but an ex. 
act equality in the warmth of their habit pre- 


ſerved through all the ſeaſons of the year, the 


utility of which will be proved by every 'ex- 
periment, . 0 N e | 
Many prudent alterations have of late years 
been made in the firſt dreſs of infants, but many 


more are yet wanting; the barbarous cuſtom of 


ſwathing is not yet univerſally exploded, and 


others little leſs injurious too generally retained; 


particularly that of dividing their garments into 
a multiplicity of pieces, which not only pro- 
long the uneaſy ſenſation, which to them al- 


ways accompantes dreſſing, but by the une- 


qual preſſure of different bandages, their ſhape 
is often injured. and their health often im- 
Paired; the whole of a child's firſt habit need 
conſiſt of no more than three pieces, viz. a 
Jhirt, a robe, and a cap; the two laſt ſhould 
be quilted of a proper, thickneſs to be fuffici- 
eaily warm; the cap ſhould be faſtened by .a 


band 


3 


C7”) bog, 
band of: ſoft- linen under the chin, ſewed-to, 


ohe ſide of it and 'buttoned on the other; if a 
knot is thought neceſſary for girls, that ſhould, 
firſt be ſewed on the cap; the .robe, and ſhirt 
fhould be made open bene the ſleeves put 
into each other, that both may be put on to- 
gether; they muſt be, wide enough in the back 
to prevent any difficulty in getting the laſt arm 
through; the robe ſhould lap over. on the, 
breaſt, and be faftened by flat buttons, placed, 
at different diſtances, to make it more or leſs ' 
tight, which is preferable to ſtrings as being the 
uickeſt. By this method the whole bufine(s of. 
Trefling (which is evidently a moſt diſagreeable, 
operation to infants, and with which it has been, 
cuſtomary to tormenit them for two hours at a. 
time,) may be diſpach'd in. two minutes, and. 
in a manner ſo eaſy to themſelves as ſcarcely, 
to occaſion a cry; which is a matter of mutt 
reater conſequence than is generally tzought,. 
When they are coated, that may be managed as 
expeditiouſly, and with as much eaſe by tack- 
ing the petticoat and robe to the ſtays, which, 
inſtead of lacing thould be buttoned on; looſe. 
lalis might hang from the top ot the robe, and 
Fall over the buttons in fach "a manner, as to 


make a much prettier dreſs than that now uſed, | 
and this continued for the firſt three or four, years _ 
would not only contribute much ta the. regula. 
iy of their growth, but alſo ta the Tweeineſs, 
of their temper, which early teazing is too apt 
hn, r ...... TIIIEN 
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The infamous cuſtom of bundling up infants 
in a parcel of clothes intended to receive and re- 
tain all the evacuations of nature, and by which 


they. are ſo confined as not to have any free 
motion of their limbs, very probably took its 
riſe as much from lazineſs as ignorance; for 
certain it is that a child. properly attended, may, 
within a month after its birth, be ſo managed, 
as to make ſuch a precaution wholly unneceſſary. 
Inſtinct, in the firſt ſtage of infancy, is much 


the ſame in the human ſpecies as in the brute 
creation; you know how this matter is manag- 


ed by the latter, their young know it alſo, and 


always wait the directions given by the dam, 


who is too attentive to neglect the proper ſea- 
ſons; in the ſame manner may children imme- 
diately be taught by certain ſigns, and by this 


means uſed to be perfectly cleanly from the 
firſt. Thoſe who have been habituated to ſuch 


a method, if by chance left too long, will in- 


dicate their wants in the moſt 7 man- 


ner, and repeat that indication till they are at- 


tended to; from hence it is evident that any 


inconveniency of that ſort may be prevent- 


ed by proper management; without having 


recourſe to a e as injurious as it is of- 
fenſive. 1 


With regard to diet, I know not that any 
particular regimen after children are paſt the- 
| Nate of infancy is abſolutely neceſſary, the moſt 

lain and ſimple kinds are certainly beſt; if 
Kor no other reaſon, than becauſe, they will not 


be tempted to cat too much, which in every 
1 period 
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period of life, is the baneful ſource of innu- 
merable diſeaſes; to regulate the quantity, is, 
J believe, much more material than the qua- 
lity of their food; it will contribute much to 
their health to bring them early to three or 
four regular meals in a day, without giving 
them any thing to eat in the intermediate fpa- 
ces, becauſe by throwing in continually new 
matters, the regular courſe of digeſtion is in- 
terrupted, the tone of the ſtomach weakened, 
and a bad chyle produced, Water is the beft 
liquor, and in all the little complaints they are 
incident to, water-gruel and abſtinence are ge- 
nerally better remedies than medicine. Worms 
they will eſcape being troubled with, if they 


have but a ſmall quantity of fruit, and that 
perfectly ripe; under which reſtrictions they 


may very ſafely be permitted to have ſome of 
every kind in ſeaſon, ſo much for the body. 

Let us now take a view of the unnatural man- 
ner in which infants are generally treated, and 
the variety of needleſs torments they are made 


to undergo. The ſcene often commences by 
_ throwing at once the full blaze of day on their 
Half opened eyes, or, if they make their firſt 


appearance in the night, ignorance and cruelty 
gives them equal torment; by the help of a 
candle held to their faces, the extreme * 
ot the aching ſight, produces a cry of diſtreſs, 


which gives them the wilk'd relief of obſcuri - 


ty, till the next curious perſon renews the tor- 


| ture. This ſcene may perhaps be . gepeated 
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ten times in the firſt hour of a child's life, with ex- 
actly the ſame effects. When the painful ope- 
ration of dreſs commences, the covering is 
thoughtleſſly taken from the child's face, a vio- 
lent cry is the immediate conſequence, and of- 
ten continued by a ſucceſſion of diſagreeable 
ſenſations for two hours, excluſive of a littlle 
intermixture of rocking, when probably the 
loud diſcord of the nurſes voice, ignorantly ex- 
erted to quiet the ſuffering babe's a e ; 
may give as much pain to the tender auditory _ 
nerve, unaccuſtomed to the vibration of ſounds, 
as the unuſual glare of light had before impart- 

ed to the optic nerve; add to this the variety of 
uneaſy poſtures the infant muſt be placed in, to 
get on and come at to faſten, a multiplicity of 
5 3 arments, with the ridiculous cuſtom of 
Ws a ſpoonful of a moſt nauſeous mixture, the 

Hrſt thing to be ſwallowed, and it will amount 
to evident proof that we have contrived to em- 
py the fiift three or four hours of a child's 
ite, in giving ſucceſſive torment to every 
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Tenſe; by light, noiſe, medicine, and uneaſy 
ꝗXW - i. 61 4, 
{ — © When after all this pain and trouble, the poor 
creature is what they call dreſs'd, the unnatural 
conſinement of its limbs, is a continual puniſh. * 
ment, which never can be ſubmitted to with 
eaſe, tho) it may in time be rendered by cuſ- 
tom more familiar; of this there needs no other 
proof, than the viſible and extreme pleaſure, 


that all children diſcover when ſtript of thęir 
incumbraite, the content and ſalisfaction with 
OO oO. which 
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which they ſtretch themſelves, enjoying the 
freedom of voluntary motion, and the uneaſi- 
nes and diſlike, it not fretfulneſs, alway con- 
ſpicuous the moment the reſtraint begins to be 
renewed, in putting on their ſhackles, Ne: 
I am convinced beyond a doubt that to theſe” 
and other inſtances of our own miſmanagement ' 
is wholly owing that continual cry of 1afants, 
which, from being cuſtomary, is errone5uſly 
| e. natural to them. Was the pain of 
body inflicted by this miſinanagement, the only 
ill conſequence reſulting from it, that alone e- 
very feeling heart would wiſh to alleviate; yet 
+ this is a trifling conſideration, compared to the 
more injurious and often irreparable effe ds pro- 
duced by the ill impreſſion, thus early made on 
the mind. Peeviſhneſs is the firſt leſſon taught 
by the infliction of pain, obſtinacy is its offspring, 
that confirmed by indulgence, takes too deep 
+ Toot hardly ever to be eradicated; hence flow 
innumerable miſchiefs in future lite, the infants 
by teazing and fre:tulneſs obtain things improper 
tor them, they become humourſome, and inſtead * 
of being governed by their parents or tutors attain * 
the government of them, much to their hurt 
indeed, 9 5 1 
Mere theſe abſurd cuſtoms exchanged for a 
more rational method, the advantages would be 
very great, a few plain rules might be eſtablith- - 
ed ſuttab:e to every individual of the ſpecies in 
the firſt period of their exiſtence, as not to ad- 
mit a poſſibility of their being miſapplyed; the 
ficit of theſe is, that the unavoidable W 6 
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of euftoms, ſhould be introduced fo gradually 45 
to be ſcarce perceptible; after the firſt oſhce is 
performed to the young ſtra 


nger (during which 
grant care ſhould be taken, to keep all light from 


is eyes) he ſhould be ſuffered to lie quiet at. 


leaſt half an hour in the nurſe's lap, wrapped in 


warm flannel, and longer, if diſpoſed to reſt, - 
before he is put to the trouble of dreſſing ; light 
ſhould then be let in by very ſlaw degrees, juſt 


enough for the purpoſe of drefling, the operation 
will take only five minutes, if the clothes be 
made as before deſcribed and recommended, 


and if made to fit ealy, you will find the 


child bear it without any fort of complaint. 
As the chief point to be regarded is to a. 


void giving any needleſs cauſe of uneaſinefs, 
every natural want ſhould be carefully attended 


to and ſupply d before it produces any paintul 


ſenſation, All children will diſcover their de- 
fire of food by mations that plainly ſhow they « 
are ſearching tor ſomething, theſe motions wilt 


be continued {ome time without a cry, which is 


only the conſequence of repeated diſappoint- 


ments in this. ſearch; ſuch ſigns from them 


ſhould ace be waited for, carefully obſerved, 
and immediately anſwered; the offer of food 


when not wanted, being to the full as teaaing to 


infants as the delay of it When required.— I 


have olten thought that a round flexible pipe 


might be contrived, far the feeding dry'd nurſe 
ed children, full of {mall holes at the end, 


within which Pipe a piece of {ponge might be 
liquor from flowing out, un- 
5 i „ leſs 
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leſs preſt or drawn by ſuftion, and this pipe 
ſcrew'd to a ſpout on the veſſel which con- 
tains the liquor; ſomething of this kind would 
come nearer to the method in which they xeceive 
the milk from the breaft, and ſuch a pipe might 
remain in their mouths till they dropp d aſleep, 
or took their heads from it, but whether an in- 
ſtrument of this ſort could he made to anſwer 1 
know not. +3, | 
With regard to ſleep, nature alone ought to dic- 
tate, nor ſhould a nurle ever be ſuffered to lull 
a child to reſt by rocking him in a cradle, which 
they are too apt to do, and then leave 


him till ted cries force them to reſume 


the troubleſome office of attendance; an infant 


Who is continually play'd with, and talk'd to 


while awake, will inſenfibly drop afleep in the 
nurſe's lap, ſhe may then lay him down and re- 
freſh herſelf, but muſt carefully watch the mo- 


ment of his waking, and take him up before 


there is time for a complaint, that the deſired 
change of poſture may not be procured by a cry 
of 1%. ptr ang Wahn a rl weeks not half 
the ſleep will be required which was at fiſt 
neceſſary 'twill not be found difficult in a ſhort. 
time, ſo to divert a child by conſtant attention, 
as to keep him awake moſt part of the day; the 
ſooner this can be done hebitually the better, 
becauſe then be will fleep quietly almoſt all the 
night, which is more beneficial to the child, 
and much. leſs fatigue to the nurſe. 1 
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ildren thus managed, whoſe natural wants 
\_ are always obſerved and. properly ſupply'd: | 
will never cry, unleſs from ſome accidental illneſs; 
and then not violently, but rather in a mournful- + 
tone; at ſuch times no particular efforts ſhould be: 
_ uſed to quiet them; no lamentations expreſled; 
by a change of noiſe in thole about them, but 
exactly the ſame method purſued of varying their: 
ee obſerving only to move them gently,; 
ecauſe the little complaints they are incident: \ 
to, are of a ſort that my be ſometimes en- 
creaſed by thole quick . motions, which are a. 
proper and uſeful exerciſe to them when well; 
if you can diſcover one poſture to be more eaſy, - 
than another, that may be continued, playing. 
with and talking to them as uſual, without ſhew- 
ing the lealt appearance of pity, which in all 
5 | ales | 
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caſes is injurious, The pain occaſioned by cut- 
ting of teeth, would I believe, be much leſs 
ſevere, if the uſe of the coral was baniſhed, 
becauſe rubbing the gums tends only to harden 
them, and muſt conſequently make the pallage 
of the teeth more difficult. 5 

Though every natural want ought to be in- 
ſtantly relieved, thoſe of fancy and humour 
ſhould never on any occaſion be indulged; a rat- 
tle ſhould be given them as early as they are able 
to divert themſelves with it, and other little toys 
ſoon added, for variety is neceſſary to the amuſe- 
ment; thoſe playthings ſhould be often changed 
by the nurſe, for when the novelty wears off the 


* entertainment ceaſes, but the humourſome incli- 


nation, which makes children reach eagerly after 
.every thing they ſee, muſt never be comply'd 
with; on the contrary, whenever they ſtretch 
out their hands impatiently after any thing though 
one of their own toys, it ſhould be refuſed 
them with a grave ſteady face, accompanied 
by the plain words, no, you muſt not have it 


yet, the meaning of this, they will very ſoon ſo © - 


thoroughly comprehend, as to be immediately 
contented, on receiving ſuch an anſwer, even 


long before they are ſuppoſed to underſtand the 


language; from the firſt, they ſhould, on eve 

occaſion, be ſpoken to in this plain and diſtin& 
manner, but never in a loud and ſhrill voice, 
by which means they will know every-thing you 
ſay, whilit incapable of forming any articu- 
late ſound themlelves. . - : 0 
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1 have ſeen ten children thus managed, al. 
was quiet, good humour d, obedient and as in- 
telligent at four months old, as they uſually are at 
à year and a quarter; and am certain that it will 
be found the ſureſt means of either cheriſhin 

a good natural diſpoſition, or corretting a b 
one, and will lay the beſt foundation to be aſter- 
wards worked upon. 1 

Theſe my dear Louiſa, are all the invariable 
rules I can recollett that are equally ſuitable to 
every child, and may be put in re to all 
infants, not only without any poſſibility of inju- 
„ but with an abſolute certainty of being fer. 
viceable— When their natural b eee, pre- 
diſpoſitions, or inherent turn of temper can be 
by theſe, the treatment of them muſt 
be ſolely regulated, and as they are hardly 


ever found to be exactly the ſame in any two 

\ Inſtances, there is no poſſibility of forming any 

ſyſtem that can be of 3 uſe. It is then 
1 


the part of every ſenſible prudent mother to 
regard attentively the different tendeneies of her 
children, ſo as to be able to form her plan of 
education, ſuitable to each | 
To one, emulation is uſeful; to another, the 
tuppreſhon of it, is abſolutely neceſſary; ſome 
diſpoſitions require-conitant encouragement as a 
| ſpur to action; others, a continual check upon 
their activity; with one, gentle and alluring 
methods will ſucceed beſt; with another, ſince- 
rity and threats: Theſe can only be regulated by 
| ſuch a cloſe obſervation as will prove the utility 
ol either method to each individual; and where a 
Hy = mother 
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mother diſcharges this important office properly 
2 for the firſt ſix years belongs wholly to 
her) I believe one may venture to ſay, the chil- 
dren. will generally turn out well; for to 1gno- 
rance or neglett, in this me period, I am con- 
vinced, is owing almoſt all t 


e capital errors, in 
the conduct of ſucceeding liſe. | 
I, know not whether one other general rule 
might not be added, viz. that beating can never 
be. of ſervice to any diſpoſition. I will not po- 
fitively aſſert this as an incontrovertible truth, 
— 4 is my own opinion founded on obſer- 
vation, having never yet, in any inſtance, ſeen it 
attended with good effects, but in many, with 
very pernicious ones; and believe it will gene- 
rally be found, that mild tempers are irrepara- 


bly dejected, and ſprightly ones hardened into 


incomparable obſtinacy by. it, not - to mention 
the cruelty, - which alone is a ſufficient ob- 
jection, if its neceſſity or uſe be doubtful. 
WM hen you became a mother, it you vill put 
the method here propoſed in practice, I will 
venture to anſwer for its ſuceeſs; the greateſt 
difficulty is to find a nurſe that will punctually 
_ obey the directions given when out of your 
fight, and this is a point of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, as on a perfect ſteadinels and exact 
equality of behaviour depend all the advan- 
tages accruing from the method, be fs 
Whatever may be your own inclination, ſuch 
is your ſituation in life and ſuch the cuſtoms 


of the world you live in, that it will not be in 
your power to have your children always with 
bouf 


ry 
_ 


you; ſhould you ſuckle them, they will be 
rought to you only at ſtated times, and left 
at 'others to the care of a ſervant, the main 
point to be regarded is ſuch a ſervant, as may 
be confided in, who will pay a ſtrict obedi- 
ence to all your orders, without ever ſubſtitut- 
ng her own opinion in the room of the di- 
rections given, this is a matter of ſo much 
conſequence, that it will be neceſſary for you 
to keep a cloſe watch over her till you be- 
lieve ſhe may be ſafely truſted. 
All the parts of your duty, my dear Louiſa 
have been ſo well diſcharged, that I have not 
the leaſt doubt of the propriety of your con- 
duct in every new relation, and ſhall rejoice 
to ſee you ſet as laudable an example in the 
character of a wife and a mother as you have 
already in thoſe of a daughter and a friend 
that all the happineſs theſe new relations can 
| beſtow may be your portion, is the ardent 
- wiſh of 


'Yours, &c, 


LOUISA, © 


1 


I Can never be unwilling to comply with any 
requeſt of yours, my dear, but little more 
can be added to the general directions, my laſt 
contained, and your own good judgement will 
ſuggeſt all that is neceſſary, without any aſſiſt- 
ance. It will at once occur to you, that, as 
opinions can as eaſily be made habitual as cul. 
toms, it is a matter of great moment, to give 
an early habit of thinking rightly, and that 
this will more effettually be done by the ge- 
neral tenor of the converſations that paſs in 
the hearing of children, than by any particular 
inſtructions addreſs'd to themſelves: , Thus, for 
inſtance, if = always hear cleanlineſs, men- 
tioned as of eſſential conſequence, finery with 
contempt, and thoſe people ſpoken as inſigni- 
ficant triflers, who diſcover any regard to the 
ſhow of dreſs, they will inſenſibly acquire an 
habit of eſteeming cleanlineſs, the only ma- 
terial part of their own dreſs, without paying 
any ſort of attention to the ornaments of it. 
l I 
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1 have ſeen the effect of this method in a 


child, who at four years old, gravely ceniured 
the weakneſs of a perſon's judgement that had 
admired his new buckles. In the ſame man- 
ner benevolence to mankind, compaſſion toward 


the brute and inſect creation, and every other 
principle may be implanted in infancy, and in- 
ſenſibly improved and ſtrengthened in the 
mind, till * opinions are ſo habitually root- 
ed, as to influence every part of the conduct 
through all future life; which is ſeldom if ever 
effected by formal precepts, and grave inſtruct- 
ions. What children imbibe as by accident, 
from the ſentiments of others, always makes a 
ſtronger and more laſting impreſſion than any 


leſſons, which appear to be intended peculiarly 
for themſelves, this may perhaps be owing to 


the conſtrained attention required in the latter 


caſe, whereas in the former tis always volun- - 


tary, and, if not checked, will be conſtant 


from their natural curioſity; this curioſity, prop- 


erly managed, is the beſt ground you can have 
to work upon, yet I have often with concern 


|  heaid children ſo ſeverely reprimanded for it, 


as to make them afraid of ſeeming to hear the 


converſations that palled in their preſence; 


on the contrary, not the leaſt notice ſhould 
apparently be taken of their attention, while 
every thing ſaid before them, thould be regu- 


laied by the expettation of it; on this account 


chiefly the bringing them into mixed company 
is injurious, as the contrariety of opinions, 
will be apt to contuſe their minds, which to 


. 
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be advantageouſly formed, muſt be uſed to a | 


that I can ſay on the ſubj 
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perfect ſameneſs of ſentiment in all whom th 
converſe with, or are attended by; here, alfo 
the great difficulty is, to meet with ſervants 
who will minutely obſerve every direction giv- 
en them, which is a point of ſo much con- 
ſequence, as to deferve the utmoſt care, you 
will here ſee the neceſſity of extending your 
inſtructions to them, even to the moſt trilling 
circumſtances, that r.othing may be left to 
their own judgement, which can never be de- 
ended on, and that thoſe ſervants who par- 
ticularly belong to the nucſery, ſhould only be 


admitted into it, nor on any occaſion others 


be allowed to converſe with them there, for 


reaſons too obvious to need repeating. 

The impropriety of one cuſtom may not, 
perhaps from its being ſo general, occur to 
you with all the ſtrength it deſerves; I mean 


that of promiſing wives and huſbands as a 
diſtant reward for the good behaviour of chil. 
dren; to which may be added the no leſs ab- 
ſurd practice of teaching them io give each other 
that appellation almoſt as foon as thev can ſpeak. 
I believe, my dear Louiſa, you need only re- 
flect ſeriouſly upon the effett this muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have on their young minds, and on 
the conſequences that may naturally be ſuppoſed 
to follow from it, to ſuggeſt to n all 

A. Your judgement 


is ſufficient to direct you in all the new relations 
you are entering upon, and your invariable 
inclination to dilcharge your duty, will ſecure 
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a conſtant attention, to the dictates of it; nor 
have 1 the leaſt doubt of your ſetting an ex- 
ample, in every reſpe&t, worthy of your imi- 
tation, and conſequently of your enjoying 
through life, as great a ſhare of r as 
this imperfect ſtate can admit of, to be in- 
creaſed only by that unalterable felicity beyond 
the grave, which muſt be the reward of vir- 
tue like yours—— this opinion continually af. 


fords the ſincereſt pleaſure to 
We Pour affeRtionate &c. 


